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word;   but it is the key to most of those on which
important consequences depend.

Such, then, being the two principal senses of the
word Nature; in which of these is. it taken, or is it
taken in either, when the word and its derivatives are
used to convey ideas of commendation, approval, and
even moral obligation ?

It has conveyed such ideas in all ages. Naturam
sequi was the fundamental principle of morals in many
of the most admired schools of philosophy. Among
the ancients, especially in the declining period of
ancient intellect and thought, it was the test to which
all ethical doctrines were brought. The Stoics and the
Epicureans, however irreconcilable in the rest of their
systems, agreed in holding themselves bound to prove
that their respective maxims of conduct were the
dictates of nature. Under their influence the Konaan
jurists, when attempting to systematize jurisprudence,
placed in the front of their exposition a certain Jus
Naturale, "quod natura", as Justinian declares in
the Institutes, "omnia animalia clocuit" : and as the
modern systematic writers not only on law but on
moral philosophy, have generally taken the Eoman
jurists for their models, treatises on the so-called Law
of Nature have abounded; and references to this Law
as a supreme rule and ultimate standard have per-
vaded literature. The writers on International Law
have done more than any others to give ciir^ncy to